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modal terminal at the port. About half of the container port respon-
dents in the AAPA survey believe that inland terminals would work
(Table 3-2). Many container ports now have either on- or near-
terminal rail facilities that allow containerized cargo to be moved
off the container ship and onto a rail car with a minimum of dray-
age. Trains comprising these rail cars could take the containers to a
separate inland rail terminal, perhaps many miles inland, at which
the containers would be sorted for local, regional, and national
markets. These facilities would require an initial inland movement
by rail, but transfers to trucks would still be required to transport
containers destined for local or regional delivery because of the
dispersed locations of the firms receiving or generating them. If such
inland terminals were located away from urban streets and high-
ways, however, their truck traffic would contribute less to urban
congestion and air pollution.

These inland facilities would also help reduce the trucking of
domestic containers destined for the periphery of a metropolitan
area. Domestic containers move from inland in the United States to
the railheads at or near port terminals, often at low rates to avoid
empty backhauls. Once at the terminal, these containers are sorted
for local markets and then trucked back through the city to their
ultimate destination. Although an inland terminal would increase
the amount of handling, as congestion continues to grow in and
around major urban centers, the benefits of reduced dray age
through these congested areas could offset this cost in some
markets.

The inland terminal developed by the ports of Virginia and Nor-
folk Southern Railroad at Front Royal, Virginia (about 175 mi
inland from Hampton Roads), though developed to compete with
ports to the north, illustrates the concept. Double-stack service
moves the containers directly to and from the Hampton Roads area
to an inland terminal at which they are staged for movement to and
from the Midwest. The Front Royal Terminal is still nascent, but it
offers a useful test case for the inland terminal concept. If it works,
it may offer a partial solution to access and congestion problems
faced by many urban ports; however, there is still the problem of at-
grade rail crossings of roads and highways in the surrounding areas.
Because long trains using these rail lines can also tie up highway
traffic, the success of on- or near-terminal rail service and inland